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The Battleship Program Once More. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report 
in December, recommended the addition of three 
new battleships to the navy this year. Later Secre- 
tary Meyer appeared before the House Naval Com- 
mittee and urged appropriation for these three ships, 
which he told the committee would cost approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 each. He recommended also 
the building of twelve torpedo-boat destroyers, sev- 
eral gunboats, and an ammunition ship. The Secre- 
tary's reasons for urging the new battleships are the 
same as those which have been put forward annually 
for many years past, with which the country is 
already thoroughly familiar, and which have, we 
are glad to say, less and less weight with Congress, 
because of their general groundlessness. 

Whatever the report of the committee may be, it 
is to be hoped that the House, constituted substan- 
tially as it was last year, will not recede from its 
position of one battleship adopted, as a compromise 
with the Senate, at the session last summer. In- 
deed, a strong contest is being made in the commit- 



tee and in the House against the increase of the 
navy by any new ships this year, and if the anti- 
battleship men are successful, only one Dreadnaught 
will be ordered, and that only through compromise 
with the Senate. The position of the anti-big-navy 
men in Congress remains practically the same as it 
was before the election in November, and we have 
reason to expect that no backward step will be taken. 

However, every influence possible should imme- 
diately be brought to bear upon Congressmen, as the 
Navy League has just launched a project which is 
insidious and full of danger to the movement for 
limitation of armaments and the leadership of our 
country toward the peace of the world. The league 
has prepared a petition to Congress asking for a re- 
organization of the personnel of the navv and the 
adoption of a "policy for building up the navy," 
couched in the following words : "A continuing and 
consistent program of naval construction, to be de- 
termined by a Council of National Defense duly au- 
thorized by Congress. To fix the country's stand- 
ard, the proposed Council of National Defense 
should take into consideration the naval programs 
and military strength of possible opponents." 

This petition, which prominent men all over the 
nation are being requested to sign and which most 
of our peace leaders have been asked to endorse, is 
backed by "sixty-seven reasons for a strong navy." 
These reasons we cannot here examine in detail. 
Many of them are simply assertions for which there 
is no_ proof ._ Those drawn from history are based on 
conditions in our country's annals which no longer 
exist, or on situations of other countries to which 
ours are in no way analogous. The Navy League 
takes no account of our geographical isolation, nor 
of our vastly increased internal strength in popula- 
tion and resources, which renders us secure against 
attack. It does not seem to know that we have no 
enemies; that no nation has ever attacked or even 
threatened to attack us, and that if we build up an 
elaborate system of naval defense, it will be against 
an enemy who is a pure figment of the imagination. 

Again, the League takes no account whatever of 
the Hague conferences and conventions ; of the fact 
that the nations are moving powerfully together; 
that because of the general growth of civilization 
and the multiplication of solemn treaties and con- 
ventions war is ten times less frequent and less likely 
than it was even a half century ago ; that unfortified 
coasts today, however long they may be, are de- 
fended from attack and bombardment by a solemn 
agreement to which all the nations are parties. In- 
deed, these navy promoters, in demanding a Coun- 
cil of National Defense against purely hypothetical 
opponents, assume substantially that we are still liv- 
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ing in the age of savagery and lawlessness, when 
every nation was the studied enemy of every other, 
instead of in an age of vast and varied international 
co-operation, when international law is well devel- 
oped and more than nine-tenths of all disputes be- 
tween nations are adjusted by friendly negotiation 
or arbitration. 

Of the seven American policies pointed out by the 
Navy League as depending finally on a strong navy, 
not one that has still any virtue in it requires the 
addition of a single ship to our already overgrown 
fleet. Indeed, the reduction of the fleet to half its 
present size would leave these policies as respected 
and safe as they actually are — or rather as they were 
before our navy became so large as to awaken sus- 
picion and fear in more than one quarter of the 
world. 

To talk, as the Navy League does, of the "econo- 
mies" of the navy, now costing $130,000,000 a year, 
is little short of comical. Of course, battleships are 
cheaper than battles; anybody knows that. But 
navies, the same as armies, are the result of wars of 
the past, of the enmities, suspicions, and fears grow- 
ing out of them, and of preparation for possible wars 
in the future. Their cost must therefore be added 
to the general war expenses of the nation, not sub- 
tracted from them. 

The theory of the Navy League that the navy is 
insurance — cheap insurance — against the cost of war 
is pure illusion. Navies have much oftener been 
the cause of war than of the avoidance of it. Tur- 
key possibly lost Tripoli because of naval weakness, 
but Italy made her wicked and shameful attack upon 
Turkey in Tripoli because of her superior naval 
strength. Most of England's eighty little wars on 
weak peoples during the past century would never 
have taken place had not her navy been temptingly 
large. The chief cause of the present strain between 
Great Britain and Germany has been the growth, in 
rivalry, of the two navies, and if the dread rupture 
ever comes the gigantic navies will have been the 
immediato cause. 

The services pointed out by the Navy League as 
rendered by the navy outside the sphere of war were 
performed for the most part when the naval estab- 
lishment was much less than it is today, and any 
similar services in the future could be effectively per- 
formed by a fleet only one-half or one-quarter the 
size of the present navy. 

The force which the diplomacy of the United 
States has had in international affairs has been due 
in large measure to its straightforwardness, honesty, 
and fairness, and not to a powerful navy, and this 
is what has given us our rank and prestige among 
the nations. 

The pitiable attempt to show that the peace of the 
world is dependent on a powerful navy is the final 
evidence that the Navy League feels the untenable- 
ness of its position. "Arbitrators' decisions have not 
always been accepted," but they have been accepted 
about 249 times out of 250. The one or two excep- 
tions constitute a rather small basis for the addition 
of Dreadnaughte to the navy at $15,000,000 each. 
Navies have never been needed to enforce the decrees 



of arbitration courts, nor will they ever be hereafter, 
unless they should first be used to force unjustly an 
adversary to arbitrate. Powerful navies are today 
one of the greatest and most manifest obstacles to the 
further progress of arbitration and the spirit of 
peace, and the bigger they grow the farther away 
from us will peace remain. As it was at the Second 
Hague Conference, so will it always be, that the 
heavily armed powers will be the last to yield to the 
high demands of the age for the universal arbitration 
of all international controversies. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate for our coun- 
try than the establishment of a National Council of 
Defense with such powers and such a program of 
naval construction as the Navy League recommends. 
Such a Council of Defense would speedily become a 
meddlesome, exacting political machine the like of 
which our country has never seen. "We should be 
Europeanized in an incredibly short time. Naval 
rivalry with other powers would increase ten 
fold, and our naval budgets would mount to incon- 
ceivable heights. Instead of this, Congress ought at 
once to adopt the policy of non-increase of the 
navy, and of reduction in the naval program at the 
earliest possible moment that an agreement to this 
end can be reached with the other powers. That is 
the only course that is worthy of the nation at the 
present time, and it is commanded alike by our his- 
tory and by the high mission which God has set us 
among the nations to fulfill. 



The Anglo-American Centenary. 

One of the important things for us all to remember 
just now is that the Treaty of Ghent was signed De- 
cember 24, 1814. In connection with this, it is also 
well that we do not forget the Bush-Bagot agreement, 
negotiated in the year 1817, by the terms of which the 
nearly four thousand miles of United States-Canadian 
boundary have reared neither gun nor fort and wit- 
nessed neither the use of the sword nor the battleship. 
That Great Britain, Canada, and the United States are 
planning to celebrate the century of peace among the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples on a magnificent scale in less than 
two years is familiar to us all. The British committee, 
headed by Lord Grey, consists of the Premier, the For- 
eign Secretary, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Bonar Law, 
A. J. Balfour, and other eminent men. The Canadian 
committee, headed by Sir Edmund Walker, has the 
support of Premier Borden, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and 
the like. The American committee, made up from the 
roll of our prominent public men, already has its pro- 
gram well under way. 

What a century this has been for English-speaking 
civilization! The Maine boundary question settled in 
1841; the Oregon boundary controversy adjusted in 
1844; the Trent affair, the Behring Sea fishery dispute, 
the North Atlantic fishery dispute, all adjudicated dur- 
ing this period and in accordance with law, justice, and 



